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Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REFOBT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


rianioring  for  Federal  ald^  3500  delegates  at 
the  NEA  convention  in  Cleveland  called  on  President 
Truman  to  reconvene  the  80th  Congress  for  the  express 
purpose  of  passing  the  Taft-McCowen  school  bills.  They 
also  resolved  that  Congress  should  make  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Ed.  an  adequately  financed,  independent  agency, 
headed  by  a  national  board  of  education  appointed  by 
the  President. 

But  stealing  the  convention  show  were  fireworks  di¬ 
rected  at  Gov.  Thos.  E.  Dewey  by  New  York  delegates. 
Their  grievances:  Dewey  did  not  reply  to  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  convention  asking  his  stand  on  Federal  aid,  nor  did 
he  personally  send  an  official  denial  of  Drew  Pearson’s 
accusations  that  at  a  recent  conference  he  had  asked  other 
"overnors  to  join  in  “breaking  the  teachers’  lobby.”  In 
the  background  is  the  fact  that  this  year’s  appropriations 
for  schools  in  New  York  are  not  what  teachers  had  hoped 
for. 

The  only  answer  from  Dewey  came  through  his  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  James  C.  Hagerty.  He  reported  that  the 
Republican  nominee  would  “discuss  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  at  length  during  the  campaign”  and  branded  Pear- 
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son’s  charges  as  “completely  false.”  In  Augusta,  Me., 
Gov.  Horace  A.  Hildreth,  who  presided  at  the  governors’ 
conference  in  question,  denied  that  Dewey  or  any  state 
official  had  made  the  alleged  statement.  In  fact,  he  said, 
the  meeting  was  decidedly  “pro-educational.” 

Although  the  convention  assembly  finally  managed  to 
refer  the  subject  to  its  executive  committee  and  proceed 
to  other  business  (See  PROFESSIONAL  relations).  New 
York  delegates  pushed  through  a  resolution  that  Pearson’s 
charges  be  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  each  dele¬ 
gate.  Along  with  them  went  copies  of  a  telegram  received 
from  President  Truman  pledging  his  “continued  and 
vigorous  support”  for  Federal  aid  and  a  statement  from 
NEA  President  Glenn  E.  Snow  to  the  effect  that  Gov. 
Dewey  had  to  date  ignored  the  NEA’s  questioning. 

Regional  F^iA  ofDeos  will  take  the  place  of  sepa¬ 
rate  area  headquarters  for  the  various  divisions  that  make 
up  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
Ewing  announced  this  month.  The  merger  affects  regional 
and  district  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Bd.,  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  Children’s  Bureau,  Public  Health  Service, 
Office  of  Ed.,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Bureau  of  Employment 
Compensation.  New  FSA  regional  headquarters  will  be 
located  in  Boston,  New  York,  Richmond,  Cleveland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San 
Francisco. 

Tho  I'ouncil  «f  ('hief  Slate  School  Officers 

now  has  a  headquarters  at  the  NEA  offices  in  Washington. 
D.C.  New  executive  secretary  is  E.  B.  Norton,  who 
assumed  duties  on  July  15  after  resigning  in  June  as  the 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Enrollment  In  *^fun  courses”  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  has  been  nipped  by  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration.  With  new  power  granted  by  Congress,  the  VA 
has  stricken  dancing,  bartending,  photography,  sports, 
music,  personality  development  and  other  avocational 
and  recreational  courses  from  the  list  of  those  approved 
for  Government  financing.  However,  veterans  now  in  the 
middle  of  such  training  will  continue  to  receive  subsistence 
allowances  until  their  courses  are  completed.  Flight  train- 
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ing,  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  the  courses  whose  educational  or  vocational 
value  is  questioned,  remains  on  the  sanctioned  bill-of-fare. 
So  are  applied  music,  physical  education  and  public 
speaking  when  standard  courses  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  GI  bill,  more  than 
five  million  veterans  have  received  education  and  train¬ 
ing  benefits  amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,000,0(X),0()0,  the 
Veterans’  Administration  recently  reported.  Enrollment' 
under  the  GI  bill  had  dropped  to  2,432,295  at  the  end  of 
March  from  a  peak  of  2,800,000  some  months  earlier. 

A  special  legislative  session  may  be  called  in 
Oklahoma  to  finance  grade-school  textbooks.  With  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  authorizes  free  texts  only 
a  year  old,  so  far  schools  have  been  granted  enough  money 
to  buy  about  one-third  of  the  books  needed  next  fall. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Pennsylvania's  Reactionary  Experience  -  Is  Broadening  Local  Tax 
Power  to  Finance  Education  a  Step  Backward?”  Theodore  L.  Reller. 
Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  July  I94S.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  I.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  pointing  toward  the  Jailure  of  laws  granting  new  taxing 
power  to  school  districts.) 

“Liability  for  School  Accidents,”  Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  Nation’s 
Schools,  June  1948.  919  N.  Michigan  Chicago  II.  (Summary  of 
court  decisions  in  1947  pertaining  to  school  liability  for  accidents.) 

“New  Laws  Affecting  Education,”  U.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Bulletin 
to  the  Schools,  June  1948.  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Ed..  .Albany  1.  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  new  state  school  laws  and  explanation  of  provisions  estab¬ 
lishing  intermediate  school  districts.) 


AdminiHtraiion 


Taking  issue  uith  UAEM'O.,  Dean  Wm.  F. 
Russell  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  has  declared 
that  instead  of  working  for  international  history  textbook 
revision  and  sponsoring  exchange  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  schools  should  concentrate  on  developing  initiative 
and  self-rule  in  each  community. 

Dean  Russell  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Germany,  more  sure  than  ever  that  current  promotion  for 
world  peace  is  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  Uncsco’s  idea 
that  “war  begins  in  the  minds  of  men”  should  be  changed, 
he  said,  to  “war  begins  in  the  minds  of  a  few  men.”  Thus 
the  school’s  place  in  peace  education  is  instilling  in  the 
public  a  sense  of  initiative,  independence  and  desire  for 
local  self-government  which  will  prevent  one  or  a  group 
of  war-minded  individuals  from  grabbing  national  control. 
He  believes,  also,  that  there  is  danger  in  schools  over¬ 
developing  the  superior  student  and  giving  him  special 
opportunities  that  might  lead  to  control  over  others.  He 
said  the  practice  was  found  in  some  New  England  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  in  Germany,  Japan  and  Argentina. 

Eliminalion  of  tti,000  ono-room  H«*hoolM 

during  the  past  year  was  noted  at  the  NEA  convention 
by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  the  association’s  research 
director.  However,  he  added,  there  are  still  almost  100,000 
in  existence. 


Rogiunal  planii  fur  higher  education  are 

gaining  a  foothold  in  New  England.  Last  month  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Vermont,  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  announced  that  in 
the  future  they  would  coordinate  their  programs  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts.  This,  the  presidents  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  say,  will  result  in  much  stronger  courses  in  spe¬ 
cialized  fields  at  a  saving  to  taxpayers. 

They  pointed  out  that  one  outstanding  school  in  medi¬ 
cine,  nursing,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  forestry, 
architecture,  law,  pharmacy,  social  service,  government 
service  and  journalism  could  serve  the  interests  of  more 
than  one  and  perhaps  all  of  the  New  England  states.  Other 
areas  suggested  for  possible  cooperation  w'ere  research, 
student  activities,  libraries  and  exchange  of  instructors. 

One  difficulty  in  interstate  planning  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  state-supported  colleges  must  give  admission 
priority  to  state  residents.  The  six  New  England  univer¬ 
sities  propose  to  circumvent  this  by  exchanging  students. 
Students,  however,  would  be  exchanged  only  for  those 
courses  which  the  institution  in  the  home  state  does  not 
offer. 

Last  spring  it  looked  as  though  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  the  South  to  establish  full-fledged  regional 
colleges,  supported  jointly  by  14  states.  But  as  passage 
of  the  interstate  agreement  seemed  almost  certain  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  such  schools  would 
permit  segregation  flared  up.  The  compact  remains  un- 
ratified. 

to  Seho4»l’’  fanipaif$ns  may  be  needed 
this  fall,  according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  It  believes 
that  pressure  may  be  needed  to  get  some  500,000  high 
school  and  college  students  who  have  obtained  summer¬ 
time  employment  away  from  their  jobs  and  back  to  their 
studies  in  September.  The  U.S.  Labor  Dept,  notes  a  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  labor  market  and  a  sharpening  of  demand 
for  all  types  of  workers  which  may  make  wage  scales 
strong  competition  for  the  classroom. 

Half-day  ta^ssions  for  14  public  elementary  schools 
in  Denver  have  been  proposed  as  an  answer  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  school  facilities  which  will  grow  more  acute  with 
new  enrollments  next  fall.  Children  would  go  to  school 
four  hours  per  day  during  one  of  two  shifts  instead  of 
attending  the  usual  five  hours  daily. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Textbook  Improvement  and  International  Understanding,”  /. 
James  Quillen.  70  p.  $1,  Due  soon.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jack- 
son  PL,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (Review  of  international  efforts 
in  textbook  revision  and  improvement,  especially  those  of  the  U.  S. 
and  England,  and  an  analysis  of  textbook  faults.  An  appendix 
includes  recommendations  for  action  by  the  U.  S.,  UNESCO  and 
a  model  plan  for  textbook-analysis  projects.) 

“A  Democratic  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Building  Assignments, 
Uncent  Kassenbrock.  High  Points,  June  1948.  IIO  Livingston  St, 
Brooklyn,  N,  L.  (A  plan  that  equalizes  special  duties  assigned  tt 
teachers.) 

“Two  Interpretations  of  Democratic  School  Administration,”  B.F. 
Pittenger.  Sch.  Btl.  Jour.,  May  and  June,  1948.  540  N.  Milwauket 
St.,  Milwaukee  I. 

“Essentials  of  the  Intermediate  District”  Julian  E.  Biitterwortk. 
N.ition's  Schools,  May  1948.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 
(How  an  intermediate  unit  can  coordinate  efforts  and  provide  edu¬ 
cational  services  not  otherwise  available  to  small  districts.) 
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Proiennional  Relations 


At  the  AiKA  convention  in  Cleveland  July  5th  tu 
9th.  3.500  teachers,  school  administrators  and  collepc  ofli- 
cials  pledged  a  stronger  fight  to  raise  the  standards  of 
public  education.  By  voting  a  dues  increase  from  S3  to 
S5  per  year,  the  delegates,  who  represented  450.(KX)  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  NEA,  assured  the  association  of 
what  amounts  to  an  extra  S900,000  for  use  in  campaigning 
for  better  schools. 

The  NEA’s  list  of  specific  goals  for  school  improvement 
is  long.  First  among  them  comes  Federal  aid;  then,  a 
S10,(K)().()00,(X)0  building  program,  raising  of  professional 
standards,  reduction  of  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  school  districts.  Another  object  is  single¬ 
salary  schedules  with  minimum  pay  starting  at  S3,000 
annually  and  reaching  as  high  as  $10,000  for  teachers  of 
exceptional  merit. 

Miss  Mabel  Studebaker,  a  classroom  teacher  of  Erie. 
I’a.,  is  the  new  NEA  president.  She  succeeds  Dr.  Glenn  E. 
Snow,  president  of  Dixie  Junior  College  at  St.  George, 
Utah.  First  vice-president  is  Andrew  D.  Holt,  exec.  secy, 
of  the  Tennessee  Ed.  Assn.  Mrs.  Sarah  Caldwell,  a  biology 
teacher  at  Akron’s  Garfield  high  school  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers,  the  largest  of 
20  NEA  subdivisions. 

A  r(*Noluli«»n  to  boycott  as  NEA  convention  cities 
those  communities  that  do  not  provide  adequate  support 
for  public  education  was  introduced  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  by  a  teacher  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  schools 
have  gone  on  a  seven-month  year  because -voters  have  not 
authorized  the  increased  tax  rate  necessary  to  pay  teaching 
salaries  for  a  full  term. 

Adequate  teacher  preparation  requires  five 
years  of  professional  training,  the  Nat.  Conference  on  the 
Ed.  of  Teachers  judged  as  it  met  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
in  advance  of  the  NEA  sessions.  But  the  400  delegates  in 
attendance  knew  that  as  a  certification  requirement,  five 
years  of  training  would  be  some  years  off. 

It’s  a  big  jump  from  present  regulations.  Currently, 
only  16  of  the  415  states  require  four-year  degrees  for 
teachers.  More  than  half  of  the  nation’s  teaching  staff 
lack  four  years  of  college  training,  and  in  a  number  of 
states,  certificates  are  granted  to  high  school  graduates. 
Tied  to  this  situation  is  a  growing  shortage  of  elementary 
teachers  which  makes  the  prospect  of  lower  standards 
loom. 

Dean  W.  E.  Peik  of  the  College  of  Ed.  at  the  U.  of 
Minnesota  and  chairman  of  the  NEA  Nat.  Commission 
on  Teacher  Ed.  and  Professional  Standards,  presented  the 
five-year  training  plan.  But  he  added  that  first  of  all  there 
was  the  job  of  recruiting  1,000,000  new  teachers  within 
the  next  10  years.  His  statement  that  these  recruits  can’t 
he  “just  anybody”  was  further  clarified  by  a  study  group 
which  called  for  screening  of  student  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  high  school  scholarship,  achievement  tests,  health,  vigor 
and  appearance. 

Pointing  out  that  preparation  should  be  balanced  be¬ 
tween  professional  training  and  general  education,  the 


conference  recommended  that  the  latter  contain  more 
emphasis  on  biology,  psychology,  human  relations,  mental 
hygiene  and  community  health.  A  study  of  the  teaching 
l)rofession  itself  should  also  be  made  by  student  teachers. 
Dean  Peik  declared.  Students,  he  said,  should  enter  the 
|)rofession  fully  acquainted  with  such  subjects  as  salary 
schedules,  tenure,  retirement  and  teaching  ethics. 

Closer  scrutiny  of  teachers’  training  institutions  was 
called  for  by  Dr.  Ralph  McDonald,  exec.  secy,  of  the 
grouj).  Because  many  schools  authorized  to  award  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  are  poorly  equipped  and  staffed,  a  large 
number  of  certified  teachers  are  actually  unqualified,  he 
said.  A  recommendation  was  passed  urging  creation  of  a 
national  agency  which  would  rate  teachers’  colleges  on  the 
basis  of  their  work  and  accredit  their  programs.  If  weaker 
institutions  were  eliminated,  the  others  could  be  strength¬ 
ened,  the  conferees  agreed. 

Siandard  «*crlificalian  should  be  established  for 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  state  education  officials 
of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  declared  when  they 
met  last  month  in  Topeka,  Kan.  They  suggested  that 
certification  of  county  superintendents  be  tackled  at  once 
and  proposed  that  requirements  for  the  county  office 
include  a  bachelor’s  degree  based  on  120  or  more  semester 
hours  of  credit  of  which  18  hours  should  be  in  education 
courses.  It  was  recommended  that  a  half-way  mark  of 
60  hours  be  reached  in  all  three  states  by  1953  and  the 
120-hour  goal  by  1958. 

Alovos  III  ba»io  salarii*N  on  morit  drew  hot 
comment  at  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers  annual 
conference  in  Glenwood  Springs.  Colo.,  this  month.  The 
union’s  president.  Joseph  F.  Landis,  of  Cleveland,  declared 
that  merit  rating  scales  were  the  tools  of  school  politicians 
used  in  depriving  teachers  of  their  freedom  as  well  as 
handy  devices  of  ambitious  administrators  and  supervisors 
who  want  teachers  to  bow  to  their  whims.  According  to 
Irvin  R.  Kuenzli  of  Chicago,  secy.-treas.  of  the  federation, 
plans  for  merit  pay  usually  emanate  from  tax-savers’ 
organizations  and  from  industrial  groups  which  are  wag¬ 
ing  campaigns  against  adequate  support  of  schools.  He 
criticized  some  schools  of  education  for  fostering  them 
and  questioned  the  stand  of  the  NEA  on  the  matter. 

In  Cleveland,  NEA  representatives  by  a  vote  of  598  to 
333  resolved  to  fight  merit  pay.  They  condemned  the 
system  in  New  York  and  warned  states  and  cities  con¬ 
sidering  similar  plans  that  they  usually  became  unfair 
and  vicious. 

A  probe  of  srbool  boaril  taclicN  in  North 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  resulted  in  the  charge  that  “leader¬ 
ship  purges”  there  have  been  the  cause  of  rapid  teacher 
turnover,  staff  unrest  and  undeserved  dismissals.  Called 
in  to  investigate  the  firing  of  two  teachers,  the  NEA 
Committee  on  Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom  released  a 
report  that  sizzled. 

The  teachers  involved  were  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Syracuse  Teachers  Assn,  and  both 
were  members  of  the  group’s  salary  eommittee.  The  in¬ 
vestigators  charged  that  their  dismissals  followed  a  “pat¬ 
tern  of  prejudice  against  teachers  who  were  concerned 
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about  professional  advancement  and  professional  pay” 
and  observed  that  two  other  teachers  who  had  served  on 
salary  committees  had  been  fired  the  year  before.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  boards  “coercive  philosophy,”  they 
noted  that  recently  teachers  were  asked  to  sign  a  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  the  board  of  education. 

Power  lo  fire  f'ommuniNl  <(‘a<*herH  is  being 
sought  by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  in  New  York  City.  In  a 
brief  filed  amicus  curiae  last  month  with  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Ed.  Francis  T.  Spaulding,  it  asked  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  teaching  staff  be  denied  not  only  to  members 
of  the  Communist  party  but  to  Communists  who  for  stra¬ 
tegic  reasons  remain  unaffiliated  and  to  fellow  travelers 
who  “follow  the  Communist-dictated  party  line.” 

The  New  York  City  school  board,  although  not  directly 
involved,  is  concerned  about  a  recent  decision  made  by 
the  State  Bd.  of  Ed.  Some  time  ago,  the  city’s  Bd.  of 
Higher  Ed.  fired  Instructor  Francis  J.  Thompson  at  the 
City  College  on  the  charge  that  he  had  concealed  his 
membership  in  the  Communist  party.  When  Thompson 
appealed  to  state  education  authorities,  it  was  ruled  that 
his  alleged  membership  had  not  been  proved,  and  also, 
that  membership  in  the  Communist  party,  in  itself,  cannot 
be  made  grounds  for  dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the 
Legislature  outlaws  the  party. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Certification  of  Counselors — Present  Status  in  the  States”  Arthur 
L.  Benson  and  Clifford  P.  Froehlich.  Sch.  Life,  July  1948.  Fed. 
Security  Agency,  If' ashington  25,  D.  C. 

“Faculty  Status  in  Member  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  North 
Central  Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  I945‘5b,"  John  ll. 
Russel  and  Norman  Burns.  North  Central  Asssn.  Quarterly,  Apr. 
1948.  4012  Uni.  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  (This 
periodic  check  on  faculty  status  shows  that  in  most  re.spects  profes¬ 
sional  standing  of  faculties  at  the  North  Central  Assn,  member- 
institutions  has  risen  in  the  last  decade.) 

“Teacher  Recruitment  and  Selection  during  the  Period  1944  through 
1947,”  R.  H.  Eliassen  and  Robt.  L.  Martin.  Jour,  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  May  1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (A  review 
and  analysis  of  methods  used  in  teacher  recruitment  and  a  survey 
of  selection  programs.) 


Pedagogy 


A  plan  for  continuous  proffress  of  elementary 
school  pupils  is  being  developed  in  Baltimore.  Kecently 
Mary  A.  Adams,  asst.  supt.  of  elementary  education, 
reported  some  of  the  successful  results  of  the  emerging 
program  and  a  few  of  the  practices  bringing  them  about.* 

Baltimore’s  program  for  continuous  growth,  she  pointed 
out,  should  not  be  confused  with  automatic  promotions. 
However,  a  decrease  in  the  need  for  pupils  repeating 
grades  is  being  accomplished.  Basically,  the  program  fits 
instruction  to  individual  pupils  with  a  de-emphasis  on 
grade  levels.  Teachers  have  been  given  wider  freedom  in 
adjusting  the  curriculum  and  in  selecting  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  suitable  for  a  given  group  of  students 
rather  than  for  a  specified  grade. 

A  number  of  schools  have  found  that  by  eliminating 


semi-annual  promotions,  teachers  have  a  longer  period  of  | 
time  with  the  same  pupils  and  develop  an  increased  under-  ^ 
standing  of  their  needs.  Several  schools  which  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  keeping  classes  under  the  same  teachers  ! 
for  two  years  report  that  fewer  pupils  fail  in  their  work. 
Often,  Miss  Adams  said,  a  teacher  feels  it  necessary  to 
hold  back  a  child  because  she  fears  his  promotion  will  be  f 
criticized  by  his  new  instructor.  ^ 

I 

A  rolurn  to  phunieN  was  stressed  in  a  reading  P 
workshop  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  Omaha  a  few  weeks  ago.  * 
Instructor  Nadine  Fillmore  of  Michigan  State  Teachers’ 
College  at  Ypsilanti  described  her  “new-old”  phonetics 
method,  which,  when  used  in  Ypsilanti,  showed  some 
pupils  pushing  ahead  three  grades  or  more  in  reading  P 
ability.  » 

The  old  idea  is  that  children  learn  letters  and  sounds  | 
of  letters  first  when  learning  to  read.  New  are  the  letter 
sticks  which  Miss  Fillmore  has  developed  for  teaching 
tools. 

^Mll  wrillon  work  is  spoiling,’^  Teacher  Helen 
Peterson  tells  her  elementary  school  pupils  In  Denver, 
Papers  turned  in  for  all  subjects  are  checked  for  spelling 
and  the  words  students  miss  become  the  basis  of  their 
individual  study  during  the  regular  spelling  period. 

Tho  (orm  ^*^Ju%'onilo  delinquent”  aggravates 
the  problem  of  maladjusted  teen-agers,  according  to 
Donald  S.  Stralem,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  George 
“Junior  Republic,”  a  nationally  known  institution  famous 
for  student  government  in  Freeport,  N.  Y.  In  the  foreword 
to  the  53rd  annual  report  of  the  organization,t  he  called 
on  writers  to  substitute  the  words  “problem  children.” 
Indiscriminate  use  of  the  other  phrase,  he  said,  encour¬ 
ages  tough  boys  who  are  given  the  label  to  live  up  to  its 
reputation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Continuous  Growth— A  Report  of  Baltimore's  Program.”  Mary 
.4.  Adams.  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Ed.,  Apr.-May-Junc,  1948.  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

f ‘Milestone  and  Crossroad,”  53rd  Annual  Report  of  George  “Junior 
Republic.”  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

“Bestowing  the  Gift  of  Sight,  R.  Rivkin  Marantz.  Hygeia,  July 
1948.  535  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (Description  of  successful 
sight-saving  classes  giving  specific  illustrations  of  teaching  practices 
used  in  such  classes  in  New  York  City.) 

“Practical  Handbook  for  Group  Guidance  for  Teacher- Advisors  ol 
Homerooms,  Common  Learnings  Classes  and  Clubs,”  Barbara  H.  \ 
If  right.  225  p.  $3.  Science  Research  Assocs.,  228  S.  Wabash,  Chi¬ 
cago  4, 

“Rca.sons  for  Pupil  Failure — A  Progress  Report,”  //.  M.  Lafferty. 
Seh.  Bd.  Jour.,  July  1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  I.  (A 
summary  of  studies  made  on  pupil  failure  between  1935  and  1945.) 

“Geography,”  Supervisor  s  E.xchange.  Vol.  VII,  No.  1.  Silver  Burdrtt 
Co.,  45  E.  I7lh  St.,  N.  E,  33.  Available  upon  request.  (.4  compila¬ 
tion  of  ideas  that  geography  teachers  have  found  useful  in  building  ' 
readiness,  presenting  community  study,  using  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials,  maps,  globes,  films  and  filmstrips.) 

“A  New  Readability  Yardstick,”  Rudolf  Flesch.  jour,  of  \pplied 
Psychology.  June  1948.  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C.  (His  new  formula  for  gauging  readability  is  described 
by  the  author.) 
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Curricula 


Timo  fc»r  niodt^rn  Nc*i«*nc(*  in  the  curriculum 
should  be  made  by  relating  courses  already  there  to  cur¬ 
rent  scientific  developments,  Dr.  Morris  Meistcr  told  the 
Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn,  which  met  in  Cleveland  this 
month  along  with  other  teaching  groups.  Principal  of  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science  and  outgoing  president  of 
the  association,  he  criticized  science  teachers  for  being 
more  interested  in  particular  subjects,  such  as  physics  or 
chemistry,  than  in  science  itself.  Dr.  Meister  pointed  out 
that  there  is  another  reason  schools  lag  behind  in  science 
teaching:  science  teachers  become  so  engrossed  in  their 
subject  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  become  administrators 
and  supervisors.  Thus  they  usually  are  not  in  a  position 
to  establish  a  broader  science  program. 

Training  in  world  eilizonship  will  underlie 
the  curriculum  of  a  new  preparatory  school  to  be  opened 
at  Sedona,  Ariz.  Hamilton  Warren,  founder  and  director 
of  the  institution,  announced  that  the  school  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  six-year  college  preparatory  course  which  will 
“take  the  traditional  wraps  off  education”  by  using  the 
surrounding  countryside  and  neighboring  communities  as 
a  “living  laboratory”  in  which  classroom  knowledge  will 
be  applied  to  reality.  The  school  is  scheduled  to  open 
October  1. 

All  ||rad«*  school  pupils  learn  Spanish  in 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  about  409<  of  the  children  speak 
Spanish  only  when  they  enter  the  first  grade.  The  program 
went  into  effect  the  past  school  year  in  grades  one  through 
eight  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan  Booth,  supervisor 
of  elementary  education,  who  reports  that  formerly  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  children,  rather  than  being  handicapped,  had 
an  advantage  inasmuch  as  they  could  command  two 
languages  by  the  time  they  reached  second  grade.  Better 
understanding  between  the  English  and  Spanish-speaking 
populations  of  Tucson  is  the  motive  in  the  background, 
but  teachers  have  found  Spanish  instruction  to  be  of  aid 
in  teaching  English.  They  notice  that  elementary  pupils 
who  are  learning  Spanish  progress  much  faster  in  English 
than  others. 


Life  adjuNtincnl  c«luc»llon  has  been  evolving 
at  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  senior  high  school  for  seven  years, 
reports  Principal  C.  Benton  Manley.*  Beginning  with  a 
plan  for  general  education  devised  in  1941  for  about  30% 
of  the  students  who  took  neither  college  preparatory  nor 
vocational  courses,  the  program  now  has  been  expanded 
to  include  practically  the  entire  student  body  of  1,900  and 
has  been  given  the  newer  and  more  specific  name  of  “life 
adjustment.” 

The  program  combines  social  science  and  language 
arts.  In  the  10th  grade,  study  units  center  around  world 
history  and  world  literature.  Not  presented  chronologi¬ 
cally,  subject-matter  is  based  on  broad  problem  areas,  such 
as  world  populations,  world  religions,  world  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  United  Nations,  etc.  Eleventh  grade  studies 
are  founded  on  American  history  as  approached  through 


current  problems  with  extensive  use  made  of  American 
literature  which  reflects  the  issues  and  conflicts  of  the  day. 
Study  in  the  12th  grade  is  primarily  civics.  Units  deal 
with  propaganda,  social  security,  tolerance,  taxation, 
courts,  political  parties,  local,  national  and  world  govern¬ 
ment,  crime,  unions,  school  citizenship,  choosing  a  voca¬ 
tion  and  use  of  leisure  time. 

Although  science  is  not  thoroughly  integrated  with  life 
adjustment  offerings,  science  courses  arc  “generalized.” 
Three  years  of  science  are  offered;  these  include  general¬ 
ized  biological  science,  generalized  physical  science  and 
current  science.  Students  must  take  two  of  the  three 


Future  plans  under  advisement  call  for  interweaving 
science  with  life  adjustment  units,  more  health  education, 
coordination  of  guidance,  and  more  comprehensive  and 
effective  evaluation. 

Another  school  experimenting  with  a  life  adjustment 
program  is  Daniel  Webster  high  school  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Called  the  Senior  Core,  all  seniors  participated  in  the 
course  this  past  year.  Areas  for  study  included  personal 
analysis,  occupational  guidance,  family  life,  community 
living.f 

lloadlnfl  remains  th«‘  basic  subject*  teachers 
meeting  at  the  11th  Annual  Reading  Conference  of  the 
U.  of  Chicago  decided.  The  main  difference  between  the 
old-time  and  modern  viewpoints  is  that  mastery  of  read¬ 
ing  no  longer  is  considered  an  end  in  itself,  conference 
leaders  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Chicago, 
stated  that  reading  is  so  fundamental  to  education  that  it 
is  the  basis  on  which  all  education  depends.  Another,  Dr. 
David  A.  Russell,  of  the  U.  of  Calif.,  warned  that  a  child’s 
development  could  not  be  influenced  favorably  by  reading, 
however,  unless  he  reads  easily  and  well. 


*‘7.i7c  Adjustment  Education  in  Sprinpfield  Senior  High  School” 
C.  Benton  Manley.  Educational  Outlook,  May  1948.  Sch.  of  Ed., 
V.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 

f“An  Attempt  to  Meet  the  Life  Adjustment  Needs  of  High  School 
Seniors,”  Our  Tuka  Schools,  May  1948.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Summer  Activities  Program  for  Younger  Children”  John  S.  Ben- 
ben.  Nation’s  Schools,  June  1948.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  11. 
( Description  of  summer  activities  for  children,  particularly  those  of 
the  pre-kindergarten  age,  in  Midlothian,  111.) 

“Core  in  Radnor  High  School,”  Lola  D.  Ramsay.  Educational  Out¬ 
look,  May  1948.  Sch.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
(Description  of  core  program  for  lower  grades — 7th  and  8th — at 
Radnor  high  school  in  Wayne,  Pa.  The  core  title  is  “Building  a 
Community."  ) 

“Report  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching."  Cooperative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Available  from  Committee  Chairman 
K.  Lark-Horovitz,  Dept,  of  Physics,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
(This  section  of  a  report  made  by  the  President’s  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  Rd.  covers  the  present  status  of  science  and  mathematics 
instruction  at  all  levels  from  elementary  school  through  graduate 
study.) 

“  Six-Year  Modern  Language  Plan,”  Esther  M.  Eaton  and  Marian 
Templeton.  Educational  Outlook,  May  1948.  Sch.  of  Ed.,  V.  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  (Presentation  of  a  six-year  program  for 
French  and  Spanish  which  begins  in  the  seventh  grade  of  Garden 
City  high  school  in  Garden  City,  L.  1.) 


courses. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
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Student  Activities 


A  Nat.  Honor  Soeirty  for  art  stuilt^nts  lias 
recently  been  orpanized  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  One  of 
the  founders,  Miss  Margzreta  Fredrickson,  reports  that 
admittance  will  be  based  on  the  Nat.  Thespian  Society 
honor  point  system. 

Srhool  artivitirs  will  he  well  demonstrated  at  the 
New  York  City  anniversary  celebration  this  summer. 
Fifty-three  different  programs  will  be  presented  by  stu¬ 
dents  through  August  23  to  September  19.  Many  will  be 
devoted  to  demonstrations  of  the  performing  arts  taught 
in  schools;  others  will  be  demonstrations  in  science  and 
practical  arts. 

A  '^'Know  Ain«*rii*a*’  laur  for  32  foreign  students 
who  have  been  studying  in  U.S.  schools  and  universities 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Amer.  Field  Serviee,  the  U.S. 
State  Dept,  and  the  Institute  of  International  F.d.  Grey¬ 
hound  buslines  are  contributing  transportation  which  will 
take  the  students  on  a  5,500-mile  trip  covering  17  stales 
and  22  cities. 

A  NUminar  playhuUN«*  is  part  of  the  program 
offered  students  by  the  public  schools  in  Lubbock.  Tex. 
The  class,  which  meets  each  afternoon,  will  produce  four 
plays  during  the  summer. 

Both  adults  and  students  take  part  in  the  free  summer 
school  program,  Supt.  R.  W.  Matthews  reports.  Emphasis 
is  on  remedial  work  and  on  enrichment  courses  for  which 
there  is  neither  time  nor  facilities  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

lmprovoin«m(  of  human  rolafifins  among 
school  children  is  the  purpose  of  a  portrait  collection 
which  went  on  tour  after  a  Chicago  showing  last  month. 
Being  exhibited  locally  by  boards  of  education,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  consists  of  38  paintings  of  children  who  are  all 
distinct  national  or  racial  types.  The  artist.  Shirley  Friend, 
of  Chicago,  believes  that  the  collection  will  give  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  children  are  fundamentally  alike  even  though 
their  facial  characteristics  are  different. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“'Peace  Education  through  International  Student  Seminars'’  Eric 
Warner  Johnson.  Seh.  &  Society.  June  2f>,  1048.  (Discussion  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  world  understanding  through  the  propram  ol  international 
student  seminars  developed  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.) 


Religion 


A  now  law  in  North  Dakota  prohibits  public 
school  teachers  from  wearing  religious  costumes;  it  will 
not  however,  preclude  Catholic  nuns  from  teaching  in 
public  schools,  according  to  recent  developments. 

The  law,  which  was  passed  by  initiative  procedure  in 
the  June  29th  primary,  although  directed  at  74  Catholic 
nuns  who  held  public  school  teaching  positions,  is  a 


general  prohibition  of  teachers  wearing  religious  garb. 
After  its  passage.  Catholic  Church  authorities  in  North 
Dakota  announced  that  in  the  future  nuns  teaching  in 
public  schools  in  the  state  would  be  permitted  to  don 
“respectable  secular  dress.”  They  also  added  that  it  was 
their  opinion  that  “no  law  can,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution,  discriminate  against  any  teacher  on 
account  of  religious  membership  or  belief.” 

In  New  Mexico,  a  situation  of  the  same  type  is  hanging 
fire.  A  district  judge  in  Santa  Fe  recently  ordered  Gov. 
Thos.  J.  Mabry  and  State  School  Supt.  Chas.  L.  Rose  to 
file  answer  to  complaints  brought  by  28  residents  of  seven 
counties  that  some  135  nuns  and  brothers  teaching  in 
public  schools  had  brought  undue  Catholic  influence  to 
tax-supported  institutions. 

Hanning  of  Nation*’  in  New  York  City 

schools  did  not  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Catholic  weekly,  America,  reports.  In  fact, 
it  asserts  that  it  “is  authorized  to  state  that  Church  author¬ 
ities  were  informed  of  the  banning  only  after  the  Board 
had  determined  on  it.” 

The  action  taken  by  the  New  York  City  schools  came 
in  June  after  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  deemed  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Paul  Blanshard  to  be  “anti-Catholic.”  The 
move  bids  to  become  a  leading  issue  in  “stop-censorship” 
movements  and  has  heaped  quite  a  little  kindling  on  the 
fires  of  interfaith  friction. 

Demanding  public  hearings  on  the  banning  is  a  New 
York  commiUee  headed  by  Archibald  MacLeish  and  in¬ 
cluding  70  faculty  members  of  the  New  York  U.  Seh.  of 
Ed.  According  to  MacLeish,  “The  board’s  action  puts  all 
non-Catholics  on  notice  that  they  must  defend  their  liber¬ 
ties.  It  will  generate  a  wave  of  reprisals  and  intolerance. 
It  places  the  [Roman  Catholic]  Church  in  the  untenable 
position  of  appearing  to  refuse  to  tolerate  any  criticism 
of  the  policies  of  its  officials.” 


Audio-Visual 


Fiiroign  broaileasfN  will  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  material  of  language  classes  at  Cornell  U. 
next  fall.  Broadcasts  will  be  recorded,  and  the  transcrip¬ 
tions  used  in  classrooms. 

Cornell  has  experimented  widely  in  wartime  language 
teaching  techniques  with  the  help  of  $125,000  granted  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  the  future  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  “oral”  language  with  reading  relegated  to  a 
sccqndary  position,  it  was  announced. 

Throo  now  FM  NfafionM  in  WiseunNin  will 
make  the  Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air  scries  available  to 
all  schools  in  the  state  next  fall,  according  to  II,  B.  Mc¬ 
Carty.  director  of  the  program.  In  the  past,  those  schools 
on  the  fringes  of  the  listening  range  of  stations  which 
regularly  broadcast  the  program  had  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  good  reception.  Others  found  that  the  program  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  static  and  by  noises  resulting 
from  motors,  transformers,  high-lines  and  electrical  de- 
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vices.  The  FM  broadcasts  will  be  free  from  such  troubles, 
Mr.  McCarty  reports. 

Nowr  in  its  18th  year,  the  Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air 
presents  two  programs  daily.  New  next  fall  will  be  a 
weekly  presentation  of  “Democracy  in  Action,”  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  humanize  state  government  and  civies 
for  the  upper  grades. 

A  sehuol-made  ^^Great  Amoricans’’  series 

will  be  available  next  year  to  San  Diego  soeial  studies 
teaehers  who  wish  to  utilize  radio  transcriptions  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  spring,  each  of  seven  San  Diego  high 
schools  presented  one  of  a  weekly  radio  series  based  on 
the  lives  of  famous  Americans,  including  Walt  Whitman, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Thomas 
Edison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Clara  Barton  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  Social  studies  departments  submitted  the  bio¬ 
graphical  material,  English  departments  wrote  the  scripts 
and  drama  departments  put  on  the  productions. 

\  ocationaUlnduHirial 


lmpru%’rd  industrial  arts  teaching  is  seen  by 
Julian  A.  MePhee,  president  of  the  Calif.  State  Polytech¬ 
nic  College  at  San  Louis  Obispo,  Calif.,  which  recently 
was  authorized  to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 
The  only  all-male  school  among  the  40  in  California  offer¬ 
ing  teachers’  courses,  it  will  provide  training  for  teachers 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  show  their  pupils 
the  value  of  the  subjects  studied.  Pres.  MePhee  said. 

A  study  of  skill  dofieionrios  and  undesirable  job 
attitudes  among  recent  high  school  graduates  is  being 
made  by  the  New  York  Personnel  Management  Assn. 
Findings  due  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  turned  over 
to  secondary  school  authorities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  IN  TEREST 

“A  Proposed  Short  Form  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record"  R.  W, 
Miles.  Jour,  of  Applied  Psycholojiy.  ./aac  /'*■>«'!.  /.'I/.'i  Mnssachusells 
Ave.,  N.  If'.,  W ashington  5,  D.  C.  (Suggestions  for  shortening  the 
Kuder  vocational  preference  tests.) 


Adult  Education 


An  adult  r<*adin)$  section  in  the  high  school 
library  is  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  afternoons  in 
Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  Clubs  in  town  have  donated  books. 

lnHlru«*iion  on  union  activity  will  be  given 
at  four  CIO  summer  schools  and  in  special  courses  at  12 
colleges  and  universities  this  summer,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  Kermit  Eby,  director  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Research.  Courses,  he 
said,  would  feature  “effective  political  action”  and  “facts 
to  combat  the  economic  statements  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Mfrs.” 

Colleges  and  universities  conducting  summer  school 
courses,  he  reported,  include  the  universities  of  Utah, 


Kansas,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Nortli  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  Colorado,  California,  Pennsylvania  State, 
Rhode  Island  State  and  Springfield  (Mass.)  College. 

A  «ollogo  for  women  over  forty,  as  visioned 
by  James  M.  Wood,  ex-president  of  Stephens  College  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  current  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Foundation  in  New  York  City,  has  been  heralded  as  a 
“brilliant  idea”  by  many  of  the  group  involved.  In  May, 
Dr.  Wood  presented  his  suggestions  for  such  a  college  in 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  The  magazine  editors 
asked  for  letters  of  comment  from  women  readers.  They 
have  had  1,4(X)  replies,  only  50  of  which  were  critical  of 
the  idea. 

Three  specific  objectiv'cs  for  adult  education 
programs  were  listed  by  Mark  Starr,  educational  director 
of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  at  a 
recent  Chicago  U.  Institute  for  Administrative  Officers  of 
Higher  Institutions.  These  were  (1)  to  provide  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  false  values  foisted  upon  the  public  by  ad¬ 
vertising  (2)  to  help  labor  find  the  answer  in  the  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  and  (3)  to  develop  civic  intelli¬ 
gence  and  keen  desire  to  apply  democracy. 

While  in  session,  the  institute  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.  of  Chicago’s  downtown  adult  educa¬ 
tion  center. 


Reports  to  parents  have  been  the  subject  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  20  Baltimore  schools  this  past  year.  Each 
school  worked  out  its  own  method,  but  all  aimed  at  mini¬ 
mizing  the  importance  of  course  grades  and  emphasizing 
growth  in  terms  of  individual  capacity.  Most  reports  in¬ 
cluded  evaluation  of  social,  emotional  and  physical  devel¬ 
opment  as  well  as  academic  achievement. 

3Iodorn  schoolinU  iniNsos  the  boat,  a  group 
of  40  parents  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  have  decided.  Recently 
they  got  together  and  passed  a  resolution  that  schools 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling,  language,  phonics,  American  history, 
American  geography  and  civics.  They  said  they  were 
tired  of  edueational  experiments  in  which  children  were 
treated  as  guinea  pigs. 

A  now’slottor  to  paronts  was  sent  along  with 
students’  report  cards  this  spring  by  the  public  schools  in 
El  Paso.  News  included  such  helpful  information  as  de¬ 
tails  of  the  school’s  summer  program,  of  recreation  facil¬ 
ities  available,  and  data  on  nearby  camps.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  informed  parents  of  the  progress  made  by  the  El 
Paso  schools  during  the  year  and  presented  an  outline  of 
present  and  anticipated  teacher  and  building  needs. 


“Where  Health  and  Education  Are  Twins"  S.  R.  Winters.  Hygeia, 
July  1948.  .5.15  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (Highlights  of  Michigan's 
program  for  parent  education  sponsored  by  the  state  extension 
service,  Kellogg  Foundation  and  various  other  organizations.) 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


\ 


Education  Summary  •  July  20, 1 948 


Building  and  Equipment 


With  exterior  walls  70%  windows,  three 
new  elementary  school  buildings  in  Detroit  are  getting  the 
attention  of  schoolhouse  planners.  A  clear  glass  sash  set 
three  feet  above  the  floor  of  each  classroom  runs  the 
width  of  the  wail.  Above  that  are  panels  of  glass  block 
extending  to  the  ceiling.  Besides  admitting  more  light 
and  bringing  a  reduction  of  lighting  contrasts,  the  glass 
block  has  effected  maintenance  economies.  It  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  window  shades  and  has  cut  window¬ 
washing,  window-breakage  and  reduced  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  because  of  its  insulating  features,  according  to  Geo. 
Schulz,  director  of  the  dept,  of  building  planning  for  the 
Detroit  schools.* 

I'orrrc*!  rolors  for  rlassrooitiN  were  described 
by  Russell  Shephard  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  recent 
Southeastern  School  Lighting  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  These  were  his  recommendations;  for  a  south  room, 
blue;  for  western  exposures,  green;  for  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  tan  shades;  for  east  rooms,  gray. 

Sponsored  by  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
institute  was  claimed  to  be  the  first  large-scale  school  con¬ 
ference  devoted  solely  to  lighting  problems. 

Cl’RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Constritction  Features  Equal  Economy,”  Geo.  Schulz.  Nation's 
Schools.  June  I94R.  919  N.  Michigan,  (.Tiicago  II. 

“Planning  the  Neighborhood,”  Amer.  Public  Health  90  p. 

$2.50.  Public  Administration  Service,  1313  E.  (fOth  St.,  Chicago  37. 
(The  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  city  planning.  This  deals 
with  neighborhood  community  facilities  for  education,  culture, 
recreation,  shopping  and  health  services.) 


3ii8cellany 


t'hildren  wiih  hl||h  are  usually  superior 

thysically,  according  to  Dr.  Paul  Witty,  a  Northwestern 
I.  professor  whose  study  of  gifted  children  appears  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Nat.  Parent-Teacher.  Investigation 
of  1,500  very  bright  pupils  whose  careers  were  traced 
from  childhood  to  adulthood  shows  that  they  usually  are 
also  superior  in  size,  strength,  muscular  control  and  gen¬ 
eral  health  to  other  children  in  the  same  age  group,  his 
report  reveals.  The  idea  that  such  children  are  physically 
weak,  unsocial,  bespectacled  and  bookish  misfits  has  no 
foundation  whatsoever,  he  said. 

Molf-improvemont  of  comios  has  been  pledged 
by  the  Assn,  of  Comics  Magazines  Publishers.  Fourteen 
of  34  publishing  companies  in  the  comics  business  have 
agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  “good  wholesome  enter¬ 
tainment  or  education”  and  outlaw  (1)  crimes  which 
arouse  sympathy  against  law  and  justice  or  inspire  readers 
with  the  desire  to  imitate  (2)  scenes  of  sadistic  torture 
(3)  sexy  drawings  which  show  heroines  in  less  than  a 
U.S.-style  bathing  suit  (4)  vulgar  and  obscene  language, 
profuse  use  of  slang,  (5)  humorous,  alluring  or  glamorous 
treatment  of  divorce  and  (6)  ridicule  of,  or  attack  on,  any 
religious  or  racial  group. 


Neiv  Classroom  Material 

Find  the  Information  .  .  .  one-rcel  film  on  how 
to  U!i«‘  library  card  files  and  general  reference  sources 
such  as  the  Reader's  Guide,  Who's  W'ho  in  America 
and  World  Almanac.  Produced  with  the  consultation 
of  John  J.  DeBoer,  prof,  of  ed.  at  the  U.  of  Illinois, 
by  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1.  $t5,  b  &  w;  190,  color. 

A  Guide  to  Scholarships  .  .  .  directory  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  scholarships  available  through  undergrad¬ 
uate  colleges  located  in  New  York  City.  Federation 
Employment  Service,  67  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  15c. 
American  History  and  Global  Backgrounds  .  .  . 
a  survey  of  major  trends  in  history  including  a  special 
unit  on  "Our  Cultural  Heritage”  by  Louis  A.  Shukcr, 
chairman  of  the  social  studies  department  at  Long 
Island  City  high  school  in  New  York.  381  p.  $1.10. 
Ouantity  rates. 

Art  and  Architecture  Through  the  Ages  .  .  . 

the  first  of  a  series  of  art  films  pro<luced  in  France  to 
be  distributed  by  United  World  P'ilms,  415  Park  Avc., 
N.  Y.  22.  $90. 

Olympic  Games  Official  Souvenir  .  .  .  history  of 
the  Olympiad  and  description  of  present  games  with 
many  color  illustrations.  $1.10.  Available  from  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  Health.  Physical  Ed.,  and  Recreation, 
1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Educatitm  .  .  .  bul¬ 
letin  available  for  teachers  through  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Ell.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Da  Your  Own  Thinking  ...  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent’s  basic  guide  to  good  balance  and  alertness  in 
mind  and  personality.  The  author  is  C.  H.  Scherf. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 

Government  Publications  ...  a  list  of  bulletins, 
pamphlets,  etc.  published  by  the  Government  appro¬ 
priate  for  high  school  libraries,  (’ompiled  by  Alary 
Joe  Kennedy.  Fla.  State  Univ.  Library,  Tallahassee. 
10c. 

Games  and  Self-Testing  Activities  for  the  Class¬ 
room  .  .  .  bulletin  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Building  an  Outline  .  .  .  film  on  the  mechanics  of 
outlining  showing  that  the  process  of  reducing  mate¬ 
rial  to  an  organized  list  of  ideas  is  a  practical,  time¬ 
saving  study  help.  Produced  with  the  advice  of  Wm. 
Cr.  Brink,  prof,  of  cd.  at  Northwestern  U.,  by  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  $45, 
b  &  w ;  $90,  color. 

Power,  Machines  and  Plenty  .  .  .  Public  .Affairs 
pamphlet  on  U.  S.  productivity.  Written  by  Gloria 
Waldron  and  J.  Frederic  Dewhiirst  and  based  on  a 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  study.  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y,  16.  20c. 

China  Clay  .  .  .  11-minute  film  on  clay  extracting  in 
the  open  pits  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  which  shows  the 
importance  of  the  China  clay  industry  to  the  British 
economv.  British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20.  $22.50. 

Two  New  Business  Films  .  .  .  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion  illustrates  the  practical  value  of  consumer  serv¬ 
ices  while  Banks  and  Credit  illustrates  the  essential 
role  a  commercial  bank  plays  in  the  life  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  Both  films,  designed  for  junior  high  school 
students  to  college  classes,  are  produced  by  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  $45, 
b  &  w ;  $90,  color. 
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